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PEACE MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 

A few years ago it would have been an easy task to give an 
account of the peace movement in Europe, at least so far as its 
outward manifestations were concerned. Although there had 
been peace congresses held at more or less frequent intervals in 
Brussels, London, Frankfort, Paris, or Geneva, and some of 
them, notably that of Paris, held in 1849, w i tn Victor Hugo as 
president, awakened an echo throughout the civilized world. 
Nevertheless, these enemies of war and bloodshed seemed to 
have little influence. Outside of the " Peace Society," so nobly 
directed by Henry Richards, and the Societe Francaise des amis 
de la Paix, now known as the Societe Francaise pour l'arbitrage 
entre nations, of which I had the honor to be one of the found- 
ers, in April, 1867, and which was then called Ligue International 
et Permanent de la Paix, and the Ligue de la Paix et de la 
Liberte, founded shortly afterward by Lemonnier, with head- 
quarters in Switzerland, there seemed to be no openly expressed 
manifestations of a desire for peace except on the part of a few 
isolated individuals. Moreover, philosophers, statesmen, and 
men of affairs, even if they sometimes paid homage to the noble 
intentions of those people who dared to talk of peace and good 
will among nations as among individuals, and a public as well as 
a private code of morals, scarcely concealed their pity for these 
visionary reformers, as they were regarded, and never ceased to 
remind them upon every possible occasion that war always has 
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existed and always will exist. A terrible evil, as some admitted, 
yet a necessary one. A struggle fruitful in results and beneficial 
to the world, said others, one which develops character and 
affords an outlet for human energy, and without which, to quote 
Field Marshal von Moltke, " nations would stagnate in the mud 
of the grossest materialism." Times have indeed changed. It 
would be hard to find nowadays among statesmen, members of 
parliament, or even in the army itself, men imprudent or impu- 
dent enough to wish to have ascribed to themselves the senti- 
ments expressed by von Moltke, Bismarck, or Joseph de Maistre. 
In every country there are soldiers who are ready to pour out 
their blood for their country, but if need should arise it would be 
seen that they are not the only ones who would courageously meet 
the sufferings and dangers which they could not avoid. "If we 
should ever be so unfortunate as to have another war," said Jules 
Simon once in my presence, "you would find that it is the friends 
of peace who make the best soldiers, but I hope we may never 
have occasion to put them to the test." Soldiers like Captain 
Tracasse, belligerents thirsting for blood, foolhardy persons 
ready to jeopardize the safety of their country upon the slightest 
provocation and who see nothing more noble than a glorious 
field of battle, scarcely exist any more, or, if they exist, they no 
longer dare to avow their sentiments openly. The opinion of 
the great majority of our people was expressed by Canrobert, 
the last of the marshals of France, when he wrote to the Inter- 
parliamentary Association, assembled at London in 1890, "You 
are quite right in laboring to put a stop to war. I know from 
experience that it is wretched business. Do not engage in it." 
And there are still others. Every day we see old army officers 
enrolling themselves in the army of peace, among whom more 
than one has, like artillery captain Gaston Moch, left his career 
to enjoy again the free use of voice and pen. Even in such 
newspapers as the France Militaire, or FAvenir Militaire, to speak 
only of those of my own country, there is open revolt against 
the frightful progress which is being made in the art of destroy- 
ing, and nothing but curses are bestowed upon those killing- 
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machines which tend to make war of nothing but a repetition, on 
a large scale, of the wholesale butchery carried on in the stock- 
yards of Chicago ; while, on the other hand, the labors of the 
champions of international arbitration are not only treated with 
politeness and respect, but are even seriously discussed in the 
columns of these newspapers. Thus it is no easy matter to give 
an outline, even though extremely imperfect, of what is being 
done in this direction, and to measure more or less approximately 
the ground gained by the propaganda of peace during the last 
two or three years only. 

In the first place, a most striking and significant fact is the 
ever-increasing rapidity with which these societies for the pro- 
motion of peace have sprung up. The Peace Society was not 
the only organization of this kind in England, but it was the only 
important one for a long time. Today it has the satisfaction of 
seeing numerous societies which have sprung up in imitation of 
it, first among which stands the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, under the direction of a man who has a truly 
international reputation, Mr. Hodgson Pratt ; the International 
Arbitration League, of which Mr. Randall Cremer is the leading 
spirit; the Women's Peace Association, to which Mrs. Henry 
Richards has devoted herself, thus continuing the work of the 
man whose name she bears ; and many others, sustained by the 
zeal and generosity of such women as Miss Peackover and Miss 
Ellen Robinson. 

In France we no longer have merely the Societi Francaise pour 
V arbitrage, which includes such men as Jules Simon ; Berthe- 
lot, the present Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Trarieux, former 
Minister of Justice ; Charles Richet, the eminent physiologist ; 
d'Arsonval, the successor of Claude Bernard and of Brown- 
Sequard ; Armand Gautier, Professor of Chemistry in the Medi- 
cal College and member of the Institute ; Baron Courcel, Ambas- 
sador to Emgland ; Arthur Desjardins, attorney-general in the 
Court of Appeals and member of the Institute ; DeFoville, Mas- 
ter of the Mint, and member of the Institute ; Lyon Caen, pro- 
fessor in the Law School and member of the Institute ; Henry 
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Monod, director of public charities and many others. At the 
side of this society, others have sprung up, such as the Familistire 
of Guise, of Abbeville and of Ponthieu ; of Clermont-Ferrand, 
and of Creuse, under the direction of the abbe Pichot ; and dif- 
ferent women's societies, either exclusively French, or united with 
similar societies, in England, Switzerland or Germany. 

Italy, oppressed as it is by its military system, is a perfect 
hotbed for anti-military societies. They exist in Sicily, Naples, 
Rome, Genoa, Parma, Venice, Turin, Sienna, Perugia, and even 
in the smaller towns. The most important and influential society, 
however, is the Lombard Union for the Promotion of Peace 
which is directed with extraordinary talent and devotion by the 
able and fearless Theodore Moneta, editor-in-chief of that great 
popular newspaper, // Secolo. 

Belgium and Holland have their own societies which are daily 
increasing in numbers and influence. 

The Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, have 
been, so to speak, entirely won over to the cause of peace and 
arbitration. In the latter country alone, a petition, started by 
M. Frederick Bajer, received within a few weeks more than two 
hundred thousand signatures. 

It would be possible to extend this list indefinitely, if I were 
to pass in review all the countries of Europe from Portugal to 
Greece, not omitting Roumania and the neighboring countries. 
But especial mention must be made of the work which has been 
lately accomplished in all of central Europe, in Prussia, Austria 
and Hungary. Not more than two or three years ago there was 
only one peace society in Germany, namely, that of Frankfort, 
which in its isolation led a feeble and precarious existence. 
Today there are at least thirty, the most important being that of 
Berlin, all of which keep up constant communication with each 
other for their mutual encouragement. It is at Berlin that the 
most important of the peace organs, "Die Waffen Nieder," is 
published under the direction of the Baroness Suttner, who has 
gained a world-wide reputation through the novel bearing that 
title, and who is sustained by the cooperation of some of the 
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most eminent and popular writers. At Vienna, near which she 
resides, the celebrated baroness has founded a Peace Society in 
which figure some great names and personages of high rank, and 
this is far from being the only society of this kind in Austria. 
In Hungary, finally, where the Interparliamentary Association 
is to meet this year, a peace society recently held, under the 
direction of the national poet Jokai, an inaugural meeting with 
ceremonies which rendered it, in itself, a great event. 

It is needless to say that all these societies have organs of 
their own, more or less widely circulated ; newspapers, pamph- 
lets reviews ; that they hold meetings listen to speeches, and 
so far as their resources permit, send out tracts and programmes 
in considerable numbers. Thus, if I may be excused for men- 
tioning myself in this connection, the French Arbitration Society 
has published in succession three of my recent speeches, "The 
Peace Question," "The Future of Europe," "The Firearms of 
the Future." And so great is the contagion of noble ideas that 
eighteen months ago I was honored with an invitation to preside 
at the Catholic Club of Paris and to deliver an opening address, 
the occasion being the delivery of a speech before the club by a 
young and talented lawyer, M. Desclozeaux. And quite recently, 
in January of the present year, I was called upon to deliver a 
lecture on the subject of peace, before the four hundred young 
girls of one of the upper elementary schools of Paris, with the 
full authority and sanction of the Superintendent of Elementary 
Instruction, M. Buisson. Previous to this, at the distribution of 
prizes in one of the great lycees of Paris, at which I had the 
honor to preside, the professor who delivered the customary 
address, which is always submitted beforehand to the authorities, 
made a very open allusion to the " peace crusades " as the 
grandest and most noble work of the age. Such an allusion 
could not possibly have been made a few years ago. 

At the same time the language and tone of the newspapers 
in every country have been greatly modified. Formerly they 
affected to be unaware of our existence and passed over in silence 
facts of the greatest importance. The great debate of July 8, 
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1873, in which Henry Richard, by an admirable speech, prevailed 
upon the House of Communs to vote an address to the Queen 
in favor of arbitration, was not even mentioned on the continent 
even by those papers which pretend to be best informed as to 
current events. Now all the important proceedings of the 
peace societies, the motions of the members of different parlia- 
ments, the congresses, the speeches, are announced and dis- 
cussed, sometimes guardedly, and sometimes with explicit 
approval. Upon the slightest disturbance, appeal is made to 
arbitration as an unfailing resource. This has been well illus- 
trated, "as both Americans and Europeans know, during the 
recent troubles in regard to Venezuela, Transvaal and Armenia, 
which in spite of their gravity have not destroyed public confi- 
dence in arbitration. 

Every year lengthens the list of arbitrations brought to a 
successful issue, thus confirming the faith of the apostles and 
preachers of the gospel of arbitration and overcoming and dis- 
arming the objections of the incredulous. Moreover the press 
of all countries and languages, influenced by the progress of 
ideas and the need of satisfying the ever increasing demands of 
the public, is beginning to play an important part in the study 
of international questions and may thus be called, in the fullest 
sense of the term, cosmopolitan. 

The number of books relating to this subject is considerable. 
I might mention "Conflicts and Disorders of Modern Society" 
by the Russian Novicow, Vice-President of the International 
Institute of Sociology, and the " Benefits of War," a piece of 
grim satire, by the same author. Also a work on "War," by 
the learned doctor Letourneau; " The Neutrals," by Captain 
Godchot, an officer of the Zouaves; "The War of 1870-71 by 
M. Chuguet, Professor in the College du France, a simple but 
conscientious report, which by its impartiality has done more 
than the most violent anathemas to awaken detestation for the 
bloody deeds of war. Besides this there are the admirable 
volumes of that Alsatian who is known only by his pseudonym 
Hebnweh, "Home Sickness;" those of Ernest Lavisse, which one 
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might suppose to have been written by the same pen ; of 
Admiral Reveillere, of the Marines, an exceptionally energetic 
and patriotic writer ; lastly, the writings of Gaston Moch men- 
tioned above, who long before he felt it safe to sign his own 
name to his books, used the expressive pseudonym, Patriens, and 
and many others whom there is not space to mention. 

A number of periodicals might be mentioned. The Revue 
which is devoted to politics and literature ; the Revue Bleue, and 
sometimes a scientific journal, Revue Rose, contain articles of 
great value on arbitration, on the disbanding of armies and on 
contemporary events, thus accustoming their readers to direct 
their attention to problems formerly too much neglected. There 
is the " Paix par le Droit," which began as a modest little paper, 
published at long intervals by a society of young people, and 
which has gradually become a monthly magazine of considerable 
importance. There is I' 'Europe Nouvelle, in which are carefully 
collected, together with unedited works, all writings which bear 
upon that grievous wound, opened by the sword in 1870, in the 
bosom of France, and which cannot be healed except by repu- 
diating the sword and the works of the sword. At Berne, that 
neutral center, there are beginning to group themselves, like the 
savory pulp about the stone, all the best and most fruitful aspira- 
tions of the chosen ones of Europe, there is published the Con- 
ference Interparlementaire and the Correspondance du Bureau Inter- 
national de la Paix. In this case a simple mention will not suf- 
fice, and those of my readers who are best informed in regard to 
these institutions will most readily give me permission to spend a 
a few moments in explaining their value and importance. 

I have spoken of peace societies, and how rapidly they have 
multiplied ; but I have not spoken of their international meetings. 
It is generally known, I suppose, that every year, since 1889, 
in one city or another on either continent, for in 1893 such a 
meeting was held in Chicago, peace congresses are held, in 
which are assembled members or delegates from all the peace 
societies in the world. In Paris, in 1889, not less than a hun- 
dred representatives were present. But not everyone knows 
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the importance which has from year to year been attached to 
these pacific assemblies and the power of the permanent insti- 
tution which has grown out of them. The congress of 1889, at 
Paris, and that of 1890, at London, held their sittings in the 
town halls, which in itself was something. That of 1 891, at 
Rome, however, held its first meeting in the capitol, where it 
was officially received by the syndic of the Eternal City, with 
befitting pomp. That of 1892, at Berne, was presided over by 
the most esteemed and popular man in all Switzerland, Louis 
Bouchonnet, formerly at the head of the government of the 
Confederation, and now Minister of Justice, At Antwerp, in 
1896, the congress was received by the Burgomaster in the Town 
Hall and a delegation of the members had the honor to be pre- 
sented to the king. This was a good deal, but by no means 
enough. From one year to another the bonds which united the 
different societies were apt to become relaxed. Unforeseen 
circumstances, demanding immediate action, arose sometimes 
in these intervals, for which no provision had been made. The 
peace party, in spite of its occasional grand demonstrations, 
was not an organic, living body. It is only since the establish- 
ment of a legally incorporated International Bureau in Switzer- 
land, under the direction of a council elected annually, that the 
different peace societies have become united in an organic 
whole, and this bureau, being as it is, a center of information 
and activity, is the heart and brain of the whole movement in 
both the old world and the new. It has accomplished for inter- 
national peace and justice that which has been done in other 
departments by international postal and telegraph bureaus, and 
by international copyright laws. By this means all the dif- 
ferent publications on this subject are collected, news is recorded, 
information obtained, doubtful or obscure questions explained, 
propositions forwarded and opinions received. Thus it is com- 
ing to be, under the efficient direction of its indefatigable general 
secretary, M. Elie Ducommun, the living soul of the great body of 
peacemakers all over the world. It is an institution already power- 
ful and destined to be recognized as a public benefit, not only by 
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the Swjss law, but by the official consecration of the "ensemble'* 
of nations which, as in the case of the Helvetian and Norwegian 
confederacies, will not be slow in lending their support and aid. 
Even as I write these lines, a call has been issued by the Inter- 
national Bureau at Berne to all the peace societies of Europe, to 
assemble on the same day, February 22, and vote a unanimous res- 
olution, as has been done already by the English House of Com- 
mons and the French Chamber of Deputies, requesting all the 
governments of the world to adopt arbitration as a means of set- 
tling difficulties. Can we not see here, as M. Gaston Moch has 
already said in the Inddpendance Beige, the beginning of the mobil- 
ization of the army of peace. In an article in the Steele I have 
said that M. Moch goes still farther. In support of this inter- 
national manifestation he would have chambers of commerce, all 
industrial and labor organizations, all charitable societies, in short, 
all corporate bodies interested in maintaining the present state of 
tranquillity, unite in a vote, which, while leaving perfect liberty in 
everything else, should bind them to work for that international 
peace and goodwill which is the wish of every human heart. 

That which has been done by the peace societies to insure 
the regular performance of their functions and the propagation 
of their ideas, and to provide some means of action in the inter- 
vals between their congresses has been accomplished no less 
happily by the Interparliamentary Union. It is generally 
known, I suppose, what this union is, to which I have alluded and 
whose monthly bulletin, "La Conference Interparliamentaire," I 
have already mentioned. It is the annual assembly of the 
members of all the parliaments which in their respective 
countries, sustain the cause of justice and international union, 
which was decided upon at Paris, October 30, 1888 ; inaugurated 
June 30, the following year, during the Exposition, and con- 
tinued by the side of the Peace Congresses, at London, Berne, 
Rome, the Hague, Brussels, and this coming year, at Buda- 
Pesth. It is an important assembly, not only on account of the 
number but also the character of the members, among whom 
are the presidents or vice-presidents of several legislative assem- 
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blies of Europe, and also because some of these societies, as 
for example, the Norwegian " Great Council," Storthing, have 
undertaken to defray the expenses of their delegates. From 
year to year these assemblies have assumed a more solemn and 
imposing character. Held at first in a hotel parlor, they have 
been convened in the capitol of Rome and presided over by the 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, and at Berne in the Fed- 
eral Palace where they were received by M. Numa Droz, the 
present Minister of Foreign Affairs and twice President of the 
Confederation, at the Hague, and at Brussels in the Senate 
Chamber, with the approval and cooperation of the ministers 
and even of the President of the Council. In the intervals 
between the sessions of this Interparliamentary Union, composed 
of the most select of the national representatives, it is repre- 
sented by a delegation of fifteen members presided over by Dr. 
Gobat, and it is charged to watch the political horizon in the 
name of the Union. I have often shown the importance of this 
organization, which, it goes without saying, does not exist for the 
purpose of limiting the independence of any nation or to set itself 
above the parliaments to which its members belong. It is 
indeed a higher parliament, but one which possesses its influence 
through the weight and character of its members themselves 
and which exerts a moral authority at least, which must be 
taken into account. 

Enough has certainly been said to give even the most 
incredulous an idea of the rapidity with which the peace move- 
ment has developed in Europe, especially of late. I am far, 
however, from having pointed out all the indications. If I were to 
do this with the least degree of completeness, I should have to 
write a whole volume instead of a magazine article. 

I have said nothing of the Peace Sunday instituted in Eng- 
land, that from every pulpit whose minister espouses this cause 
there may be heard on the same day, the same vows and the 
same prayers. Nor of the Congress of Religions at Chicago, 
which, though not held in Europe, has just published for Euro- 
pean readers, a detailed report of its proceedings which shows 
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the representatives of all the great religions united in repudi- 
ating war and demanding arbitration. Neither have I mentioned 
the Centennial of the Institute of France which M. Jules Simon 
has publicly called in the Sorbonne itself, the real Peace Con- 
gress, and which M. Sully Prudhomme in his poem recited at the 
Theatre Francais by Monnet Sully, saluted in the name of Peace. 

Nor have I mentioned the Brussels meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association for the Codification and Reform of Interna- 
tional Law ; nor, indeed, of an assembly of quite a different 
character, that which gathered at the Kiel Canal. A ceremony 
ostensibly military and well calculated to call forth a groan of 
astonishment, if one did not consider that the frightful power of 
the marine monsters assembled there, really tends to the main- 
tenance of peace, and that it is a strange spectacle indeed to see 
hundreds of ships of war, brought together like tamed lions, and 
ready, to use the words of Admiral Reveillere, to disavow war and 
lower their flags in unison at the feet of industry and commerce. 

In spite of all the different interests which seek to put 
obstacles in its way, the movement is irresistible. It betrays 
itself everywhere, even if it does not proclaim itself openly. 
The Journal des Dubois, referring to the meetings of the Anglo- 
French Association, invoked the aid of women, as Jules Simon 
had done long ago, and remarked their influence in the peace 
societies. The Times, on occasion of an Academy Reception, 
imputes to Napoleon, as his greatest crime, that of having 
turned the intellects of the age from the path upon which they 
had entered, and of having thus retarded by a century at least, 
that thing most desirable above all others, peace by arbitration. 
Newspapers of the most different shades of political opinion, 
L'Elair, le Figaro, le Matin, contain articles on this subject, dif- 
ferent in aim sometimes and under different signatures, but all 
showing the great interest which is being taken in international 
arbitration and in those who are laboring to promote it. The 
international character of the undertaking becomes more evi- 
dent from day to day in examining the contents of numerous 
important periodicals. Besides those published in France, the 
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Review of Reviews contains articles contributed by Baroness Sutt- 
ner and by myself. Aso the International Magazine, which pub- 
lishes extracts from the most progressive writers in every coun- 
try and thus accustoms its readers to look beyond the boundaries 
of their own country and to open their hearts and minds to 
those ideas by which other branches of the human race are 
influenced. Besides these there are two other magazines, 
tEtranger, whose purpose is indicated by its title and Cosmopolis, 
containing articles in three languages and elegantly gotten up 
by a house accustomed to succeed in all its undertakings, that 
of Arm and Colin. 

In both of these reviews, as well as in the Revue Fe'ministe, 
which has just been established, the propaganda of peace and 
the study of questions connected with arbitration, already occupy 
a considerable place. The second number of Cosmopolis con- 
tained at least three articles upon that subject, one by Jules 
Simon, in French, one in English and one in German. Tell me 
if this is not a sign of the times. 

As for myself, I have labored unceasingly in this cause for 
thirty years, and in spite of temporary defeats and mortifica- 
tions, I have never despaired of ultimate success. In the midst of 
the most terrible commotions I have never ceased to ask Heaven 
that I may see peace and hope return to earth by means of 
arbitration. And now I believe I have a right to declare, as 
Jean Dicard has so admirably done in the Figaro of the I2th of 
September last, that the horizon is brightening ; deeds have 
spoken louder than words ; the public mind is awakening to the 
necessity of arbitration. Nothing now remains for those who 
have fought in its behalf but a little more perseverance and 
hope in order to overcome the prejudices and hatreds of the old 
political parties. As Gaston Moch said in his "appeal," Febru- 
ary 5, " it is time to say openly to the partisans of that policy 
that the reign of violence is over and the universal conscience 
demands the rule of justice." Frederic Passy. 

Member of the Institute, President of the French International 
Arbitration Society. 
Neuilly-sur -Seine, France. 



